BATH

before the Reformation and is thus Perpendicular in style
throughout. The story of its rebuilding is that Bishop Oliver
King, who was also Secretary of State to Henry VII, had a
remarkable dream in which he saw angels ascending and des-
cending by a ladder near to the foot of which was a fair olive
tree, supporting a crown. A voice said, * Let an olive establish
the Crown and let a King restore the Church.' The Bishop
at once determined on the rebuilding of the Norman church
and his dream forms the subject of the west front, while the
flanking buttresses contain a rebus on his name. The Prior,
who collaborated in the work, was William Birde, whose
beautiful chantry chapel is behind the south side of the choir.
The church is remarkable for the great area of its windows,
which earned for it the name of' the Lantern of the West', and
for the graceful fan-vaulting of its roof. But even in the Abbey
the walls, with their countless memorials suavely celebrating
the virtues of the departed, remind one that not all the eight-
eenth century nobility and gentry who flocked to Bath were
cured.

At the Dissolution of the Monasteries everything of value
was sold: the city refused to buy the Church for 500 marks,
and though a private citizen subsequently presented the money,
the nave remained roofless until the seventeenth century and
the north aisle was used as a public thoroughfare. Its restora-
tion was the work of Bishop Montague (1608), whose brother
gave the five west doors.

Visitors to Bath in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries
do not paint a very pleasing picture of either the town or the
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